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HUMANE WEEK 


A special week appointed for the consideration 
of the welfare of our fourfooted friends is at hand, 
—Humane Sunday will be April 15, and the Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary will be April 16—21. 

It is to be hoped that many clergymen will 
preach a sermon on the subject of thoughtful 
consideration for the lower animals. Certainly 
they need and deserveit. Ifweshould makeup a 
list of the cruelties that we know of, and that we 
hear of every week in this state, in other states, 
and from across the ocean I think it would fill a 
volume. Certainly we are very lacking in this 
stage of our civilization with regard to thoughtful 
care of animals that do so much for us. 

I was looking out of the window of my car 
today and noticed what a great number of per- 
sons went by either wearing coats of fur, or coats 
trimmed with fur. I wonder if they ever stop 
to think of the awful cruelty of the steel trap. If 
I wore furs I should feel as if, in the language of 
the Bible, ‘‘The blood of thy brother is crying 
to thee from the ground.” I wonder how long 
there will be any wild animals left. 

It is not that I object to the wild animals being 
killed. Many of them are troublesome, and we 
cannot let them multiply, but I cannot see or 
imagine why it is that intelligent men and women 
should not make a great effort to have all these 
animals that are superfluous killed in a humane 
manner. Itis not that death is an evil,—it is the 
manner of death. With many dogs and cats that 
we receive, and with many kittens and puppies, 
death is often preferable to life. It is the ques- 
tion of having them killed humanely, which ques- 
tion I believe we have solved with the electric 
cages, that are certainly perfectly humane if used 
right. Any method of killing can become cruel 
through carelessness, but we believe we have a 
perfectly humane and careful man in charge of 
that part of our work. It is a painful depart- 
ment, but, at the same time, when we take into 
consideration some of the homes where dogs and 
cats live, where their owners are indifferent to 
their welfare and to how they are fed, or not fed, 


feeling no responsibility regarding them I am 
not sorry to have many of these animals put 
to death, particularly as we cannot possibly 
get good homes for all of the animals we receive. 


Humane education means humane care,— 
humane keeping of the animals while alive, and 
humane killing of them when it becomes neces- 
sary to put them away; it is a singular thing to 
me that men and women who have positions of 
responsibility—heads of clubs, teachers in schools, 
pastors of churches and Sunday Schools—do not 
think it is important enough to take up this sub- 
ject in earnest at least once or twice a year. 
Humane Sunday and Humane Week are better 
than nothing, but it is only a drop in the bucket. 
It is Humane Every Day that we need and want! 
—A.H.S. 


On Humane Sunday, April 15, at 3.30 P.M., 
there will be a Mass Meeting under the auspices 
of the Animal Welfare Association, at Unity 
House, 7 Park Square, Boston. The speakers 
will be Sydney H. Coleman, President of the 
American Humane Association, who will speak 
on general humane work, and animal shelter 
work in particular; the first part of his address 
will be devoted to the work of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston; Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp; John 
Sturgis Codman, President of the N. E. Anti- 
Vivisection Society; William Hawkins Rigby, 
President of the Millennium Guild. Dr. F. H. 
Rowley, President of the M. S. P. C. A., will 
preside. 

The Mass Meeting will be preceded by a pag- 
eant, written by Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting, with 
scenes from the “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” 


Prayer 
A little lifting of the eyes to see, 
A little trembling of the heart from shame; 
A little softly whispered melody 
Around the thought of a dear human name. 


A little wishing for a cleaner mind, 

A little longing for more tenderness; 
A little aching for the way to find 

The word to help another in distress. ~ 
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A little sorrow for the unkind deed, 
A little hope for braver days ahead 
Always so little—yet what might need! 
What countless thoughts unvoiced, and prayers 
unsaid! 
—Anna Hamilton Wood, in “The Baltimore South- 
ern Methodist.” 


The Need of Humane Work AIl Over the World Is 
Very Great 


32 SHOGETSUDO, OUTSIDE WemsT GATE, 
SEOUL, Korma. 
Jan. 26, 1928. 


Mrs. HuntTINGTON SMITH, 
Boston, U.S. A. 

Dear Madam: Miss Dean Cooper of New York 
City has written to me about your keen interest 
in animals and your splendid work in Boston. 

I feel sure you will be interested and sympa- 
thetic with the efforts we are making to alleviate 
the sufferings of dumb animals in Korea. Our 
Society is very young, and the work hard and 
difficult. Public opinion about this matter has 
not been aroused yet, so cruelty to animals is 
allowed and passed by without any thought on 
the part of the natives, and, I am sorry to say, 
the police, too. We have done a little to get the 
police interested and aroused. Last year they 
helped us with many cases. There are laws 
governing overloading, but they were made not 
to protect animals but to save the roads. These 
laws are not enforced unless someone agitates. 
This past year we have sent several letters to the 
chief of police and the mayor of the city asking 
that they instruct the police to enforce these 
laws. We have also been allowed to lecture on 
our work to the police cadets. 

Only last week I was in the chicken market 
and, in spite of our warning to the chicken 
sellers, they were plucking the chickens before 
they were killed. This isa horrible practice, and 
I hope soon to get it stopped altogether. The 
chicken sellers say that the feathers come off 
more easily before they are dead. It makes me 
sick at heart to see it. Sometimes, nay often, 
horses are worked and forced to carry heavy 
loads in a very sick and weak condition. We 
often have to call the Japanese vet. to cases that 


have fallen in the streets from sheer exhaustion. 
The harness (if such it can be called) is awful, and 
after a few weeks’ work every horse has either 
sores on its back or under the stomach from the 
bands that rub the flesh. 

I wish we could force the coolies to use better 
harness. One horse that we had cured I found 
was being worked with about twelve inches of 
flesh hanging between the forelegs. The vet. 
said the horse must rest for two weeks, and our 
inspector went to see it every day. Twice he 
found the horse was being worked by the owner, 
so he called the police and, I am glad to say, they 
took the man and had him beaten. I must 
confess I felt a wee bit nervous when I met the 
man the next time, but, to my astonishment, he 
thanked me for having his horse cured. Oh, 
how I wish we had a place where these poor ani- 
mals could go while being treated! The police 
have had three animals shot at our request this 
winter. You see the horse owners, as a rule, 
just have one horse, and depend on that for their 
livelihood. So they try to get as much work as 
possible out of the poor animal. They are so 
shortsighted that they do not see that if they 
would be careful of their horses, in the long run 
they would get more work from them and the 
horses would be saved much suffering. 

Our inspector is doing splendid work, but if I 
do not get more money we cannot keep him on. 
We pay him $30 per month and his uniform. I 
get this in small donations. My biggest gift, 
$100 per year, is from Miss Cooper. We are 
about $500 behind this year in our budget. I 
must get the money, as we cannot give up this 
good work that has been started. 

I do hope that you will be able to help us by 
putting an appeal in the FourrooTED FRIENDs. 
Very sincerely yours,—Beatrice E. Hobbes, Hon- 
orable Secretary. 


We were pleased to see in a circular sent us 
from New Zealand, under the heading, Animal 
Welfare Week, that 20,000 copies of our leaflet, 
“The Farmers’ Boy,’’ were given out in the 
schools, churches and Sunday Schools. J. A. 
Forbes, organizer of the Animal Welfare Week in 
New Zealand, is doing a fine piece of work; the 
school teachers are interested, and they had a 
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pet animal day, when the school children brought 
their pets to be exhibited. The fathers and 
mothers seemed to take as much interest in this 
event as the children. The children in many of 
the schools drew pictures of animals, and the 


walls of the schoolrooms were covered with them. . 


Mr. Forbes writes a very interesting account of 
what was accomplished during Animal Welfare 
Week in New Zealand, and of the progress in 
humane work there. 


Old Pal 


Why do I love you, friend of mine, 
With love so deep and true? 

Why does my heart, unquestioning, 
Find such delight in you? 


Because I know your loyal love, 
Enduring to the end, 

Will never fail, or lesser grow, 
O trusty, constant fnend! 


Your ears are deaf to slander’s tongue, 
Your eyes are blind to see 

The slightest fault that in me lies 
Or aught that’s wrong in me. 


Your voice is powerless to chide 
Or wound with hasty speech; 

You guard with watchful, sleepless eyes 
My all from envy’s reach. 


Content to share what comes to me— 
Prosperity or woe— 

You ask no slightest recompense 
As by my side you go. 


And so, old pal, though other friends 
May fail me, prove unkind,— 

Aye, e’en desert me in my need,— 
In you I'll ever find 


Unshaken love, unswerving trust— 
I read it in your eyes; 
Small wonder then that I, dear dog, 
Such friendship highly prize! 
—Louella C. Poole. 


HOME OF REST, DEDHAM 


I consider this report, made by Miss B. D. 
Cooper, Treasurer of the Fondouk, 15 East 87th 
Street, New York City, so interesting that I am 
going to publish it in installments. Why is it 
that missionaries of the Gospel cannot include 
this question of injustice and cruelty to God’s 
fourfooted creation in the work they are doing? 
Is anything of more importance than kindness 
and justice to every living creature? 


Report of a Visit to the American Fondouk in Fez, 
Morocco, August, 1927 

One day last March the town crier of Fez went 
through the labyrinthine streets of the city call- 
ing out that in the Batha quarter there was 
opened a fondouk where the poor could bring 
their sick and injured animals for treatment, free. 
At the same time, in the deep archway at the en- 
trance of this hospital, there was set up a big 
signboard worded thus: 

Poste de Secours aux Animaux 
Fondation américaine 

That was the beginning of the American Fondouk 
in Fez. The life and soul of it is Madame Bou- 
chez, who has been in Morocco since 1913 and in 
Fez since 1922. The pensioners are the suffering 
animals who are brought in to her and also those 
whom she takes from their owners in and around 
the city. The limited quarters make it impos- 
sible for the fondouk to accept the animals of the 
well-to-do Arabs, able to pay for treatment. 
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I went to Fez in August and saw our fondouk 
and Madame Bouchez at work in it among her 
patients. There were twenty-three of them the 
day that I arrived, four skeleton-like horses that 
were to be put to death as soon as an authorization 
could be obtained from the Pasha, while the rest 
were mules and donkeys. That morning one 
little donkey, still young but utterly worn out by 
overwork, lay down quietly on his bed of straw 
and died a few feet from me. Three horses had 
died the week before almost as soon as they were 
broughtin. ‘Those that lived were perhaps more 
to be pitied, since they had to go back to work 
when their sores were healed and their suffering 
relieved. Madame Bouchez told me that a 
number of times animals which had been re- 
turned to their masters have escaped and found 


their way back to the Fondouk: eloquent and 


pitiful testimony. 

Our fondouk is a crude affair, yet it serves its 
purpose pretty well. A fondouk is in reality an 
Arab inn, the ground floor being a courtyard, 
sometimes open, sometimes covered, which is 
used as a stable, while above are rooms for 
travellers. The word is commonly employed, 
however, to indicate the stable alone, and I shall 
use it in that sense. Our funds were not suffi- 
cient to pay for a whole fondouk, so Madame 
Bouchez rented part of a large one which has the 
enormous advantage of being the only fondouk in 
Fez supplied with running water. It is a big, 
roofed, pillared place. Our part is whitewashed, 
and around the walls mangers have been built in. 
At the entrance Madame Bouchez has had a 
large cement basin made, always full and over- 
flowing now with the spring water for which Fez 
is famous. There the animals can drink. Of 
three little rooms, one serves as a medicine closet, 
another as a kitchen where water is heated and 
the food cooked which is sent daily to the dogs in 
the pound, and the third is a store room for grain 
and hay. . The pavement is of cobblestones, not 
a satisfactory standing place for animals, but it is 
kept well swept and flushed out. It would be 
improved by filling in the hollows with cement. 

Our portion of the fondouk is fenced off from 
the other by bars. This other fondouk beside 
ours is an object lesson so striking that even the 
dullest Arabs can hardly miss it. It is a dark, 


filthy place, full of wretched animals and swarm- 
ing with flies. The flies in Fez are a problem and 
a curse. Madame Bouchez fights them in vari- 
ous ways, but can never get rid of them while 
there is filth so close at hand. For better or 
worse, however, we must stay where we are on 
account of the running water. The rent of our 
portion of the fondouk has recently been in- 
creased from 150 to 250 francs a month on the 
ground that its condition has been improved— 
though all the improvements were made by the 
tenant! 

Madame Bouchezisaremarkable woman. To 
her skill, her self-abnegation, herimmense pity and 
sympathy for animals, she adds an unconquerable 
will and a rare knowledge of Morocco and the 
Arabs and the whole tangled web of life in Fez, 
Mohammedan and European, military and civil- 
ian. Shespeaks Arabic fluently. Sheis known to 
everyone, from the small boys in the street to the 
great caids and the Sultan himself, as well as to 
Europeans, even to the bordersof Morocco. Sheis 
absolutely fearless in her defense of every suffering 
creature and she has become a terror to those who 
maltreat them. Such a woman has inevitably 
made enemies, but the support she has won 
from America has increased her influence and 
the Pasha of Fez is whole-heartedly with her. 
He has charged her to express his admiration 
and gratitude to the generous Americans who 
have made possible this work of mercy. 

(Continued next month.) 


OUR DEDHAM BRANCH 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


GYPSY AND HER PUPPIES FOUND IN A WOODCHUCK’S 
HOLE IN THE WOODS 


A member of the League who is very much in- 
terested in the work, and who is always on the 
lookout for something to do to advance the prog- 
ress of humane work, sent me the following 
translation which she made, and which I think 
will be interesting to our young readers. 


The Bell of Atri 
(“La Clocke D’Atri’’) 

There was, one time in Italy, a good king 
named Jean, who declared that he wished that all 
the people should obtain justice within his realm. 
As he was not able to listen to all the complaints 
in person, he made to hang a great bell within a 
tower of the town, and proclaimed that if some- 
one had a complaint he should sound the bell, and 
that the judge should come immediately upon the 
public place for to render him justice. 

The people of Atri, enchanted by this idea, 
were never tired of pulling the cord of the bell 
each time that they had a complaint to make, and 
as soon as the sound of the bell struck his ear the 
judge went upon the public place, where he 
judged the cause without more of delay. 

Little by little, by force of the pulling, the cord 
became so short that one attached a vine for to 
lengthen it. This was in the summer, heat was 
overwhelming, the public place was deserted, all 
the people were sleeping, when all of a sudden, in 


the middle of the day, the bell commenced to 
sound. The inhabitants of the town roused sud- 
denly, raised themselves up, saying, ‘‘Surely, 
some great injustice has been committed, for the 
bell sounds very strong.”’ 

Some minutes after, the judge arrived upon the 
public place, escorted by the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the town, and saw not a man or a 
woman, but a poor old horse, very thin, who, 
lacking better, was eating the leaves of the vine 
attached to the cord of the bell. | 

Indignant at having been disturbed for so little 
a thing, he demanded with impatience, ‘To 
whom is this horse, and what does he here?”’ 

Then one told him that the horse belonged to a 
great gentleman of the neighborhood, that he had 
been beautiful and frisky within the time that he 
had carried his master within the battles, and 
that more than one time he had saved his master’s 
life by the rapidity of his course. But, little by 
little the frisky courser had become old, and as 
his master was very avaricious he had given 
orders to put him outside the door, so that he 
would be able to pasture along the roads and un- 
der the trees. 

The poor horse, old and lame, had wandered 
thus during the days without finding enough of 
nourishment for to satisfy his hunger, and arriv- 
ing at last at the town, he had stopped himself to 
eat the leaves of the vine. The judge, out of 
whom the bad humor had entirely gone, made 
the master of the horse come, and after well 
questioning him, discovered that all this which 
one had said to him was perfectly true. Then he 
declared that since the horse had faithfully served 
his master as much as he had had the strength, 
his master would be forced by the law to nourish 
him and lodge him comfortably as long as he 
should live, and to treat him with the greatest 
respect. 

The inhabitants of the town received this de- 
cree with exclamations of joy, and declared that 
their bell was superior to all the others, seeing 
that even the animals were able to obtain justice, 
and to make appeal against the cruelty of their 
masters. 

As to the horse, he was led back in triumph to 
his stable, where his master was obliged to give 
him the best place, and where he had plenty of 


hay and of water as long as he lived.—H. A. 
Guerber, from ‘Contes et Legendes.”’ 


Some of our readers may not have seen the 
article by Rufus Bruce in the Boston Herald, 
Sunday, September 25. It was very interesting, 
and we will give below an extract from it: 

Art treasures worth a $1,000,000 and more at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts are guarded by 
two huge police dogs trained to hunt down men. 

Some years ago the world was startled by the 
discovery that the far-famed Mona Lisa had been 
stolen from the Louvre in Paris. Only a few 
years before a Gainsborough had been stolen in 
London, a Millet had disappeared in Milan; and 
from time to time there have been equally bold 
robberies of rare paintings in America, cleverly 
executed by cunning and discerning criminals. 


OTHER MUSEUMS RAPIDLY ADOPTING NOVEL IDEA 


Although the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is a 
treasure house of master paintings, valuable 
tapestries, and priceless relics of vanished races, 
it is in little or no danger of any such robbery. 
Some time ago the directors of the museum, 
alarmed at the increasing number of thefts, in- 
augurated a novel experiment which has now 
been pronounced a practical success and is 
rapidly being adopted by other museums all over 
the United States. 

Every night after the doors are closed to the 
public two highly trained police dogs, Titian and 
Titian, Jr., are released to rove the corridors and 
galleries, ever alert for hidden dangers or for any 
signs which might hint at irregularity. Night 
after night, 365 days a year, regardless of Sun- 
days and holidays, these dogs are constantly on 
the job. 

In recent years other museums have been 
robbed of valuable exhibits, but the Boston 
Museum has escaped. The news of these two 
dependable watchmen spread quietly among the 
museum staffs in various parts of the country; 
representatives were sent to check up on the 
system used in the Boston institution. They 
went back satisfied that a new means had been 
discovered to check art ghouls. Police dogs were 
added to the staff of the Fogg Museum at Cam- 
bridge, the Art Institute of Chicago, the Cleve- 
land Museum, and the idea is still spreading. 
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Lost Dogs and Cats in London 


A NEW BILL DEMANDING REGISTERS AT 
SHOPS AND HOMES 


A bill to facilitate the recovery of lost dogs and 
cats, introduced in the House of Commons by 
Sir Robert Gower, was published recently. 

It provides that a register must be kept of 
every cat and dog which comes into the possession 
of— 

1. Any person who deals in dogs and cats; 

2. Any person who conducts a home or shelter 
for dogs or cats; and 

3. Any person licensed to perform experiments 
on dogs or cats. 

This register may be inspected by anyone 
on the payment of 1s., and the police are given 
power of examination and inspection on com- 
plaint being made by owners. 

Penalties not exceeding £10 for first offences, 
and £25 or three months’ imprisonment for 
subsequent offences, are provided.—The Animals’ 
Friend. 

Dijon 

The Mayor of Dijon has recently issued orders 
that dealers in calves and sheep shall no longer be 
allowed to tie their legs for transportation in 
vehicles of any kind or load them by putting one 
on top of another, neither shall they unload them 
by dropping them from any vehicle, but shall 
rather have a movable platform by which they 
can be safely lowered to the ground. Neither 
shall the club be used to kill them, nor shall their 
throats be cut before they have been painlessly 
and instantly rendered unconscious by a bullet or 
some accepted humane killer. Slowly the hu- 
mane destruction of our food animals abroad is 
taking the place of the age-old and cruel 
methods.—The Animals’ Friend. 


The Big and The Little One 


Now it so happened that a certain man, as 
the Bible would say, was possessed of two nice 
dogs. The large, shaggy-haired one loved the 
water and liked no better fun than chasing a 
stick flung far. out on the boisterous waves, but 
the little, short-haired dog very much preferred. 
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to remain safely on land and get his exercise 
chasing balls and children on the smooth sandy 
beach. Now, the owner of these dogs got his 
fun out of throwing a nice large stick as far as 
he possibly could on the foam crested waves, and 
watching big doggie swim boldly out to get it 
and bring it to shore. When he had got safely 
back, however, little dog would take it from him 
and bear it in triumph to his master, as if he 
thought he had done the whole thing. 

Now, there are lots of boys and girls who feel 
very much the same. If they do part of a thing, 
they feel that they have done it all. 

In this case of ‘“‘the two bow-wows”’, think 
of how kind and generous the big shaggy-haired 
dog was to give up the stick which he had braved 
the waves to secure and let his little playmate 
be the one to bear it to his master and receive 
the praise. 


Was Mug¢gins Guilty? 

Jimmy Baker’s dog, Muggins, was in disgrace. 

When Jimmy came home from school at noon, 
he was lying by his kennel, looking as pitiful and 
abused as a little boy who had been spanked 
without knowing the reason why. 

If Jimmy’s mother had not been going to give 
a lunch party to her Bridge Club, it might never 
have happened. 

After breakfast that morning, she said, 
“Jimmy, you must start for school this very 
minute, because I want you to stop at the 
butcher’s and order some chops for lunch.” 

“Oh, gee,” cried Jimmy, ‘‘then I won’t be 
able to give Muggins his breakfast.” 

“Don’t be wasting no time about that,” said 
Norah, the maid, ‘“‘I’ll see that somebody feeds 
him.” 

Somebody, meaning no one in_ particular, 
nobody thought of the hungry dog who was 
looking through the screen door with eyes that 
said as plainly as if he could have spoken, 
‘“Won’t you please give me something to eat?”’ 

The clock on the mantelpiece ticked on and on; 
the minutes flew by, but no one thought of 
Jimmy’s pet. Bye and bye the butcher boy 
came with the chops. He opened the door, went 
into the kitchen and put them on the table. 


Muggins, hoping that if Norah saw him at 
closer range, would be reminded of her promise, 
pushed his way in, as the boy went out. 
There, too, he was disappointed. Norah, busy 
peeling potatoes, gave her undivided attention 
to her job. That finished, she went into the 
dining room to set the table for the lunch party. 

Poor neglected Muggins was getting hungrier 
and hungrier. Presently his attention was 
attracted to the paper bag on the table. He 
could not ask what was in it, and very likely if 
he could, Norah would have told him it was none 
of his business. So he decided to find out for 
himself. 

Could anyone blame him for standing on his 
hind legs and yanking it onto the floor? Did he 
deserve to be branded a thief when the paper 
burst open, disclosing the wherewithal to satisfy 
his hunger? Did he merit the beating Norah 
gave him for helping himself to one of the chops? 

Jimmy says, ‘‘I bet any boy who owns a dog 
would say it was Norah who deserved to be 
punished, for forgetting to keep her promise.”’ 

Do you think so?—Anna Guy Taylor. 


Human Brains and Brute Brains 


Science gradually comes around to what lovers 
of animals have always known. That efferves- 
cence of matter called the mind is not solely the 
possession of the self-styled lord of creation. If 
men can think, so can animals. Mr. Jacob Her- 
bert’s dog Fellow recently amazed the students of 
animal psychology at Columbia University. 
Those who observed Fellow’s feats of verbal 
understanding were probably right in doubting 
that he recognized spoken words in the same way 
that humansdo. That is an art acquired only by 
long practice, even by children. But that the 
dog understands the sense of what is said to him | 
is certain. That he thinks about his orders and 
obeys them intelligently is equally indubitable. 
Not all dogs have workable brains. There are 
even humans, it must be remembered, whose 
mental abilities are no great ground for pride. 
The world of dogdom possesses its morons and 
nitwits, but it also boasts its canine Newtons or 
Einsteins. 

There is held every year in Europe a remark- 
able series of events called sheep dog trials. Dogs 
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bred and practised in herding sheep are pitted 
against one another in a contest of brains. 
Problems are presented to them much as they 
might be to contestants in a university examina- 
tion. Human masters are permitted to make 
verbal suggestions, but to do nothing more. 
The dogs must herd the unruly sheep with their 
own best brains, and they do. ‘To see one of 
these trials is an effective antidote to pride in the 
exclusiveness of human intelligence. 

Much is known about the physical basis of 
thinking, but one thing certain is that every nor- 
mal human brain uses only a tiny percentage of 
its powers. A dog’s brain is less furnished with 
gray matter, but still quite well enough, it ap- 
pears, to let him think much as we do if he learns 
the trick as we ourselves must learn it while we 
grow.—Paris Edition of the New York Herald. 


The Autobiography of Our Dog Mike 

“This is Radio Station WAG, Athol, broad- 
casting to the world my cute little story. Hello, 
dogs” (giving three loud barks, ‘‘Wow, wow, 
woof,’ which means ‘‘I am glad to meet you all, 
and very glad to know that I have so many 
friends’’). 

‘““My name is Mike, and I have very curly 
hair and a short, stubby tail; just now, as I am 
speaking to all dogdom, I am wagging my tail 
for joy. 


‘‘T have a very dear master and mistress who 
love me as dearly as I love them, and they don’t 
forget me. I go out to ride and sit on the front 
seat with my dear master, but he is away from 
home now and I miss him. My dear mistress 
goes away from home now and then, and is gone 
a few hours. Sometimes my mistress is out 
after dark, and Iam a very strange dog. I don’t 
like to stay out late at night; I like my soft bed 
and my mistress’s big room. I park myself in 
my mistress’s big sunny room quite often, and 
wherever she goes I tag after her, and try to 
follow her, but she scolds me for it sometimes. 
It hurts me terribly if she pets another dog and 
doesn’t pay any attention to me. - 

“Tf I promise to be good and well behaved, 
she takes me out quite frequently, but I have a 
very bad habit, and try as I would I couldn’t 
break it. Since my puppyhood days, I have 
had a thirsting desire and revenge to chase after 
squirrels and cats, and the neighbors’ hens. 

“One day I had a terrible fight with a big 
tomeat, and I came near killing him, so from this 
day on all cats are my worst enemies, and so 
are squirrels. No tomeats or yellow stray alley 
cats dare to come into our yard. Some of the 
cats in our neighborhood are the most daring 
creatures. Once in awhile they venture into 
our yard, looking for a back fence to stage their 
nightly concert, but instantly I get on their trail 
and give hot pursuit, and when they see me com- 
ing they all run high, wide, and handsome; so 
when my mistress takes me out she puts the 
leash onto my collar, so that I won’t run away, 
but I hate it lke time. 

‘“When I see a squirrel, cat, or chickens, it is 
more than my mistress can do to hold me on the 
leash, for like ten furies unleashed, I get away 
somehow from my mistress, and what do you 
think about it, saucy purps?’’ (Such a chorus 
of barkings as could be heard from the end of the 
line: ‘‘Woof, woof, woof, wow, wow!” The 
noise was deafening. ) 

“Yes, Iam Mike, an Airedale dog, and I was 
just going to say before I was interrupted”’ 
(before every dog’s continual barking), ‘‘I get 
quite hoarse from so much barking. And I 
have just a little more of my story to tell you. 

‘“‘T get the mail every morning, and some dogs 
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can’t do what I do. I meet the mailman every 
morning, and he puts all the letters in my mouth, 
and, barking my surprise, I don’t drop them 
at all. 

‘‘Saucy purps, now listen to me! Did you 
ever hear of a dog who likes ice cream and candy? 
My master and mistress say, ‘Slap me, Mike,’ 
and I will do it so cute; only, mind you, I don’t 
slap them when they don’t have anything for 
me. If my dear master and mistress have any 
cake or ice cream, and then say to me, ‘Slap me, 
Mike,’ I do strike them so saucy like, and then 
I get cake or ice cream or candy, or whatever 
they have for me. And what I don’t know 
isn’t worth telling, but this I can tell you. I 
keep a bagful of tricks with me, and to see me 
perform them would make even a clown laugh. 

‘““T am a very jealous dog. My master is 
married now, and when he brought his girl home 
he would take her out riding more often than he 
would me. Well, I couldn’t stand it to see him 
giving all his attentions to his girl, so one day I 
made one leap into the car and was by my dear 
master’s side, and I pushed her out, showing the 
whites of my eyes, and rolling down my upper 
lip, and baring my teeth, to let her know what 
I thought of her. 

‘“‘His girl thought that she could make me 
budge from my dear master’s side, so she offered 
me some candy. I snapped it up, but all the 
while I was growling at her, and I made all sorts 
of faces at her, too, so she didn’t dare to come 
near me very much; but after a while she forgot 
the unfriendly affair, and so I offered my paw 
in a very polite way, meaning that I wanted her 
to be my friend, and so we are great friends today. 

‘“Wow, wow, woof, woof! 

“This is Radio Station WAG, Athol, signing 
off. Good night. Bury your bones where no 
dogs find them.’’—Charlotte Starr. 


One of Life’s Lessons 


Through fragrant lanes of pine and fir 
Two squirrels romped one day. 

They chattered loud, and buried nuts 
In quite the squirrel way. 


Oe OS ee ee ee 


High up above cool fleecy clouds 
Shot through Heaven’s boundless blue, 
Whilst gentle zephyrs stirred the trees 
As gentle zephyrs do. 


Now all went well, until by chance 
Some men with guns appeared, 

When lo! the lovely scene was changed, 
The ground with blood was smeared. 


Two furry little creatures lay 
Most pitifully still. 

No one was there their part to take 
Or to avenge this ill. 


The clouds above in anger met 
And black and thunderous grew. 
They shot swift bolts of hghtning down 
And both those huntsmen slew. 


We wish men’s hearts were filled with love 
And all they thought was kindness, 
Then surely they would never do 
Such deeds in human blindness. 
—Katherine C. Churchill. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 122 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 


Cambridge. ssc) tea Se eee 64 


Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 147 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
anipton streeta mnie eee eee 176 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ..... 231 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune | 
ETC hes Maes coh ote eee fant 690 
PinesRidge, Dedham, (o.4 eee 60 
Medfield). feo 5. hg ee ae ete 27 
Chelsea; 36 Hourth Streetwerssemn. an oF 601 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of March the League re- 


ceived 4,969 cats, 1,141 dogs and 72 horses. We 


placed 107 dogs and 46 cats in good homes. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held in Unity Hall, Park 
Square, Tuesday, February 7, at 3.30 p.m. The 
president of the League was not able to attend, 
therefore the meeting was presided over by Julian 
Codman, a director of the League. He read a 
report of the previous year’s work of the League 
that Mrs. Smith prepared for the meeting, which 
was followed by balloting; all the officers of the 
previous year were voted in for 1928. 

Following the business meeting the Alice Lin- 
coln Medals and other prizes were awarded to 
children for special deeds of kindness performed 
to animals during 1927. 


Medals were given to: 

GEORGE PADDEN, 432 East Third St., South 
Boston. (20 years old.) 

Mr. Padden, a truck driver, proved himself to 
be of the stuff of which heroes are made when he 
jumped into the Muddy River near the Boylston 
bridge in the Back Bay to rescue a whimpering 
pup which had broken through the ice and was 
unable to get out. 


LAWRENCE HANNIGAN, 48 Guild St., Roxbury. 
(7 years old.) 

On one of the hottest days last summer he 
spent the whole day in a field getting a cat, blind 
from mange. He was much exhausted when at 
last he arrived with it at Mrs. Lancey’s. Mrs. 
Lancey says ‘‘he is a regular little soldier, and 
will grow up to be a humane man.” He also 
took another stray cat to Mrs. Lancey that he 
rescued with much difficulty. 


Patricia (dog), c/o Mr. William H. Burton, 
Maine Coast and Canada S. 8S. Co., 88 
Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Patricia, otherwise known as ‘‘ Pap,” Airedale 
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watchdog at Commercial Wharf, unquestionably 
saved the life of James Connolly, who had fallen 
into the icy water. ‘‘Pap”’ barked so loudly 
that all: the men working in the vicinity were 
attracted to the scene. They quickly knotted 
together two pieces of rope and tossed an end to 
Connolly, who, though numb from the cold, had 
strength enough left to hold onto the rope while 
his fellow workers pulled him up onto the wharf. 
When ‘‘Pap” saw that he was safe, she wagged 
her tail eagerly as if to say, ‘“‘ Well, old fellow, I 
guess I did you a good turn that time.” 


Books were given to: 
EvoneE Kaspaz,. 92 Oak St., City. 
old.) 


Evone and playmates were crossing Washing- 
ton Street near Warrenton when they spied two 
baby kittens lying in the car tracks. Evone ran 
to her grocer, got a bag and brought the kittens 
to the League. Her playmates deserted her. 


(11 years 


Max Lanason, 14 Kennard Ave., Boston. (10 


years old.) 


While coasting down the hill near a school 
yard Max heard a faint cry. He ran over to the 


yard, and a very tiny baby pup staggered out of a 


snow drift. He gathered it up in his arms, took 
it home, gave it warm milk and tried to thaw it 
out. The young chap arrived at the League with 
the pup snug and safe inside his warm coat. 
Mr. Banks made a bed in front of the radiator 
and it fell asleep. 


Jesste WiuuiAMs, 32 Braddock Park, Boston. 
(11 years old.) 

Marion Caine, | Carleton St., Boston. 
years old.) 
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An emergency call was sent from a police 
officer, ‘‘ Kitten in sewer three days, almost dead.”’ 
About half an hour after the call was put in these 
boys arrived with the kitten. They had taken 
off the top of the sewer, put a board down, and 
the exhausted kitten crawled out. The police 
officer said, ‘‘Let it go.” The youngsters said, 
“No, we'll take it to the Animal Rescue League.”’ 
The kitten was in very bad condition, and had to 
be put to death. 


Patrick Coorsir, 107 Union Park St., Boston. 
(11 years old.) 

GrorGE YorkK, 1675 Washington St., Boston. 
(11 years old.) 

Myer LisperMAN, 108 Union Park St., Boston. 
(11 years old.) 

These boys, one afternoon, had a raft, poles, a 
lunch, and everything arranged for an extended 
voyage to the Spanish Main, but had not pulled 
very far from shore when they discovered a young 
tiger cat fighting for life and meowing pitifully. 
They immediately abandoned their pleasure trip, 
rescued the kitten, and after repeated questions 
found their way to the Animal Rescue League 
with it, tired, but happy that they had been able 
to perform a kind act that day. 


Henry Hickey, 35 Forest St., Roxbury. 
JAMES Roppy. 

Both of these boys are a great help to Mrs. 
Neill. One of Henry’s many deeds was to bring 
a cat with a broken neck to Mrs. Neill. He 
stood by while she chloroformed it and after- 
wards took the cat out and buried it. James 
rescues many disabled pigeons and climbs trees 
to bring cats down. 


OTto SNOWDEN, 86 Harold St., Roxbury. (14 
years old.) 

One day while walking along the street, Otto 
saw a number of people gathered under a tree. 
Upon inquiring he found there was a cat in the 
top of the tree that had been there all night. 


Otto climbed the tree and rescued the kitten. 


JOHN AMANTE, 49 Salem St., City. (10 years 
old.) 

On his way to school he saw a cat lying on the 
sidewalk. It was blind with mange and someone 
had thrown hot water on it. John picked the 
poor creature up and carried it to our Receiving 
Station. He said he could not leave it to die on 
the street. Mrs. Fopiano said his attitude in the 


matter was worthy of notice. 


Ropert GANGHRAN, 36 Highland Park Ave., 
Roxbury. 

He lives some distance from the branch, but 

has done good work in picking up sick cats, also 

pigeons found in bad storms. Robert brings 
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many injured cats to the League. He found one 
pigeon that had been run over by an auto, and 
rescued it. He also took a cat belonging to an 
old lady to the Branch. 


EpWARD SHAKLIKZ, 84 Lincoln St., Waltham. 
(13 years old.) 

JOE SHAKLIKZ, 84 Lincoln St., Waltham. 
years old.) 

These two boys discovered a dog fastened to a 
fence by a wire. At first they could not get near 
him, but after patient attempts at making friends 
they were able to get near enough to give him 
something to eat, and while he was busy with his 
food they carefully crept up in back of him and 
cut the wire. The dog, however, refused to leave 
the spot, and the’ next day when the boys went 
by he was still there, and two policemen were 
trying to chase him away, thinking he would go 
to his home, but he came right back after the 
policemen left. The boys brought him more 
food, but could not get him away. Later the 
policemen came back and shot the dog. 

Doubtless this was a faithful dog purposely 
deserted. Such heartless cruelty seems to be 
inconceivable. 
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CortuiT, Mass., March 1, 1928. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: This certainly has been a 
very hard month for the animals, as their owners 
haven’t much work, and they get very little 
grain, if any, and the hay is very poor. I don’t 
know that I have ever seen a time when feed is so 
short for the animals. I haven’t attended to all 
the calls I have had, for I told them I could not 
afford to spend any more money. I fear for the 
next two months they will have to go hungry, un- 
less one keeps after them every day. I have 
made men borrow and buy hay, and have fixed 
up many old barns and sheds to keep the rain and 
snow out. When the snow is off the ground the 
men turn out their animals into the fields, think- 
ing they can get along all right, but I tell them it 
isn’t possible. 


The above is the last letter I have received from 


Mr. Irwin, our agent down on the Cape. As I 
have before said, we would gladly give him steady 
work, instead of attending to the occasional cases 
which he is now doing, but we have so much to do 
about here that unless friends who are interested 
down on the Cape will lend a hand I fear we can- 
not do much more than we are now doing. I 
would be very glad to have some money sent to 
me expressly for the work on the Cape. 


Following are some of the cases Mr. Irwin at- 
tended to. 

February 3.—Found one dog with three pup- 
pies in a box outside a building, sleeping on the 
bare floor. Put them to death. 

February 4.—Found a cow and one goat in cold 
shed, very little feed. Persuaded the owner to 
sell them to a neighbor, who can give them better 
care. 

February 6.—Found one cow and one horse in 
a barn with very little feed; the owner had no 
money with which to buy food for them. Found 
a better home for the horse, and got the man to 
sell the cow. 

February 8.—Found a very old horse unfit for 
work, on a farm, and put him to death. 

February 11.—Found a pig with six little ones 
uncared for. Man was very poor, and I per- 
suaded him to sell them where they will get good 
care and food. 

February 12.—Found two goats and one sheep 
kept by a man who had nothing for them to eat, 
but who turned them out into a field. Made him 
sell them where they will get good care. 

February 19.—Found a dog that had been 
caught in a trap, several days, and in such a bad 
condition that I put him to death. 


These are a sample of the cases I am getting 
from the Cape. I once more beg of the people 
who go to the Cape in summer, or who live there 
the year round, to take a little notice and see if 
they cannot do something to help us carry on the 
work there. Iam sending leaflets to the schools, 
and hope to accomplish something by educating 
the children to do better by the animals. 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Ciinic REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 1928 


Gases rlreated ix fees Sy le eee 
Owners advised by telephone........... 


MEDFIELD BRANCH 


We are very much pleased to see people from 
the surrounding towns, as well as Medfield, bring- 
ing in their stray dogs from time to time, and al- 
though the numbers are not large it is very en- 
couraging to see the recognition of the League’s 
work by these various towns. 


INTERESTING CASES 


A sick dog was brought in by its owner, who 
had had the dog but six weeks. His wife was 
quite deaf, and she had three door bells, each with 
a different tone, and all different from the tele- 
phone bell. Whenever a doorbell would ring the 
dog would come to his mistress and then go to 
the particular door for which the bell had been 
rung. Likewise if the telephone rang, he 
straightway would lead his mistress to the tele- 
phone. He seemed to get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment out of being able to help someone who was 
not able to hear these various bells. 


A young dog was brought in, with the state- 
ment that he had swallowed a large needle. 
Upon examination it was discovered that the 
needle was lodged in the stomach, from where it 
was surgically removed. The dog is making an 
uneventful recovery. 


We have had two cats recently brought in that 
have been caught in steel traps. In each case 
the injured foot was badly bruised and torn, and 
in one instance the cat came home dragging the 
trap along with him. Both of these cases oc- 
curred in the city of Boston. Let us hope that 


our Anti-Steel Trap activities may eliminate such 
cases as these in the very near future. 

A dog was brought in with a fractured lower 
jaw, resulting from a neighbor’s quarrel, as the 
one neighbor kicked the dog on the jaw, breaking 
it and pushing it some two inches to one side. It 
was in such a condition that we deemed it advis- 
able to put the dog to death. | 


The following two letters were received from 
some of our grateful clients, and speak for them- 
selves: 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Doctor: I would report results of the 
vermifuge you prescribed. Your diagnosis was 
correct—tapeworm. 

I gave the pup (Boston terrier, 5 months old, 
weighing about 8 pounds) one of the capsules; in 
about an hour he felt a disturbance in his 
stomach, causing him to whirl around and back 
around. After four hours, as I telephoned you, 
no results, but in about six hours passed a good 
large tablespoonful of tapeworm; no nausea, and 
has been well and lively since. I shall watch for 
indications of worms, and give another dose if 
they appear. There are no signs as yet; bowels 
regular and stools normal. 

I appreciate your services in the matter, an- 
other example of the wonderful work the League 
is doing for those who cannot pay for expert 
advice, and thank you for the same. Very truly 
Volts mec. P. Ly 


LEexiIneTon, Mass. | 

The collie dog I took October 26 is well and 
contented. We are all very fond of him and he 
is very happy here. I have had many thorough- 
bred dogs but never before had a dog who was as 
well behaved as this one. He is the kind of dog 
we have been looking for all our lives and never 
thought we would find. He is very kind and 
gentle with the family but the best watch dog I 
ever had. No one can come anywhere near the 
grounds at night without an instant alarm from 
Laddie. I hope he lives ‘‘forever.”—A. C. S. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $20 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 


The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 


Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


ratts 


Dog Biscuits 


provide, in correctly balanced 
proportions, all the vitality-build- 
ing elements which the dog con- 
stitution requires. When fed dry, 
they act as an excellent “‘tooth- 
brush’’, cleansing the teeth, hard- 
ening the gums, and reducing the 
risks of pyorrhea. Sold by grocers, 
druggists, petshops and sporting- 
goods dealers everywhere. 


Valuable Dog Book Free! 


Full of helpful hints on care and 
feeding, with interesting chapter 
on symptoms and treatment of 
common diseases. For free copy 
SPRATT'S 
CAREwaFEEDING || address 
, of DOGS 


Newark, New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
‘Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 
The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


¢ Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts | 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1927 
We received and cared for: 


Eats © ot) Sere i, re Sma Pare het 7 pa 7 SD 
TDOgS* 0 0 Fe Rn ene eae ne teen! (129 
Horses Ae ee oe” Le ea 775 
birds sae Id ins lee, 287 
Miscellaneous small animals 2 ae ee ee 60 
94,513 

Number of horses given vacations . .. . 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . 99,839 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 29 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY he tus ee ta) en dee ORAM BE RPS EON 
NORTH END, sesithaeerteen? erariteeeni: oo) ae ees 2) 30 INORTHODENNE TOT REE 
SOUTH LING os uae. fg et eke Cie A TOOUNGRTHAMPTONL ST REED 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House? ye: lig 79 MOORE STREET 
DEDHAM parses oth RE mentee nha PINE Rainer HoME oF REsT FOR HorRsEs 
MEDFIELD . . . . . . . ... ..,, BARTLETT-ANGELL HoME FoR ANIMALS 
EAST. BOSTON) Syl LA ae ee ee a POATRMMIEn IO STREET 
WEST LYNN §: (fs are eee BOs ene! 0 Ne er Neo eR ee 
CHELSEA ee is ee ot nue Ge harinrisceaeE 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, bequests 


and members, which are greatly needed. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


